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Ready in December—ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY’S new 
Tax Manuals for 1935-306: 
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them unique among tax publications for the ease with which you get an 
understandable, trustworthy net answer. 
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Copies will be ready in December. You risk nothing in sending for 
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right. 
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AX problems you face today are difficult. 
Many provisions of the law are new and untried. 
The Government needs money and is plainly out to extract 


This year as never before, your important opportunities to 
make tax savings for your clients or employers lie in the in- 
terpretation to be placed upon the law. 

They lie in your handling of unsettled or doubtful points ; 
in your exercise of judgment where there are alternative 
courses ; in the position you take where there is a possibility 
that the present construction of the law may be upset by the 
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cific transactions, will call for your highest skill in selection 
and application of right accounting procedure. 
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Ledttortal Comment 


HE advice, ‘““‘Do not become panicky and rush 

into changing your methods of payroll account- 
ing and record keeping,” was given by a controller 
of a large corporation in the east, at a recent meet- 
ing of controllers at which a study was being made 
of the probable consequences of enactment of the 
Federal and various state unemployment insurance 
laws. 

“Wait until this problem has settled down to bed 
rock—until regulations and forms, both Federal and 
State, have been issued,” said this leader in the field 
of controllership. “Wait until the possible amend- 
ments of the laws which are promised have been 
made. No one knows as yet what is going to be 
required. If you have adequate payroll records, be 
content to go along as you have. It will probably 
be less costly to go back and dig out any additional 
information that may be required later, than to make 
extensive changes now when so little is known as 
to what is to be needed.” 

This appears to be a sound conclusion. It is ap- 
parent that a great deal is going to be required in 
reporting to the Federal and State authorities, but 
just what, has not been disclosed. 


The point has been made by many controllers 
that it would seem to be a waste of money, time, 
and effort to make reports on all employees, and 
likewise a useless expense to the Federal or State 
government to keep records on all employees. As 
many as 70 per cent. of employees of established 
concerns, it is estimated, are sure of their jobs, or 
will grow into the high wage exempt class, and 
probably never will need any of the benefits planned 
under the unemployment insurance laws. Why re- 
port on them, they ask? Why should the govern- 
ment keep records on them? Why not make reports 
only on persons who become unemployed ? 

That these taxes, including all forms of social 
security levies by the Federal and State govern- 
ments, will represent more in cash than any tax now 
levied is the calculation of some controllers. 

It is not practicable now for those in charge of 
payroll accounting to decide on changes in their 
systems of recording these facts. Controllers who 
have had this work added to their already heavy 
burden may be trusted to work out a solution of the 
many problems involved, in due course. 
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Details of Operation of New York 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


State Administrator Answers Many Questions Propounded in Advance of Issuance of 
Forms and Regulations—Act A. Workers’ Law Basically, Written by Labor Groups— 


Record Keeping Requirements Part of Statute—Address by GLENN A. Bowers. 


ONTROLLERS throughout the 

country are seeking facts concern- 
ing details of administration of un- 
employment insurance laws. MR. 
GLENN A. Bowers, head of the New 
York State Unemplopment Insurance 
Bureau, shed much light on what is 
to be expected, when he addressed the 
New York City CONTROL, of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICA, on October 31, at a meeting con- 
ducted by PRESIDENT O. W. BREWER. 
The stenographic report of that meet- 
ing is given here. The questions asked 
by members, and the replies made to 
them by Mr. Bowers and his assistant, 
tell what is in the minds of controllers 
in the way of problems connected with 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance. 

It must be borne in mind that this 
address by MR. BOWERS was made on 
the eve of issuance of rules, regula- 
tions, and forms for administration of 
the New York State law. Some of the 
questions which Mr. Bowers had to 
leave open have since been answered 
by issuance of the formal instructions. 
However, the material presented here 
will, it is felt, be of great value to 
controllers, not only in New York and 
adjoining states, but in any state which 
enacts an unemployment insurance 
law. 

—THE EpITor. 


I always have to ask the Chair- 
man of the meeting whether or 
not I should give time to the back- 
ground of the legislation, and I usu- 
ally get the reply, “No, this crowd 
does not want to know how it got 
this way, but what it is in regard to, 
and what it means.” Nevertheless, 
I think any statement on this subject 
is a rather empty one which does not 


give a little attention to how we got 
this way, and I shall not take more 
than four or five minutes, possibly, 
on this phase of the subject. But it is 
important to know that this is not a 
new idea that we are faced with this 
evening or this year; it has been an 
actual operating experience, first in 
very minor ways, on a municipal 
basis in Europe, beginning in the 
middle nineties, and later on a state 
wide basis with the nationwide un- 
employment system in England, en- 
acted in 1911. By call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States there was 
held, in Washington, in 1916 a So- 
cial Insurance conference, which I 
think will be a surprise to many of 
you. It outlined in detail the unem- 
ployment insurance system and other 
features of the Social Security pro- 
gram enacted in 1935. 

The records of the 1916 confer- 
ence constitute a book some two 
inches thick, which you can find, if 
interested, in the Federal archives. 
It is interesting historical reading. 

Beginning with 1916, likewise, in 
Massachusetts, many bills were in- 
troduced in that state, in the Legis- 
latures of other states, and later in 
Congress. The germ took, however, 
only in Wisconsin, as late as 1932, 
and with that single exception we 
had no other one to look upon be- 
fore the present state enactments in 
nine or ten states. I do not know 
just how many there are, now; there 
is a state added every few weeks, in 
special sessions of legislatures. Next 
year, it is safe to say, unless some un- 
forseen development stops the ava- 
lanche, approximately all the states 
will have unemployment insurance 
legislation, tuned in with the Social 
Security Act. 


In New York State, as you know, 
the subject has been agitated for a 
number of years, so much so that in 
1926 Industrial Relations Counse- 
lors, which as many of you know is 
a non-profit, privately financed, and 
independent research organization, 
undertook to study this subject in 
this country in connection with 
the voluntary unemployment benefit 
plans, and in foreign countries 
with various unemployment insur- 
ance laws. That was ten years ago. It 
was my privilege to be associated 
with the beginnings of that research. 
Prior to that research I was associ- 
ated with the Industrial Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan, one of the two 
first in the United States, in 1921, 
out of the Cleveland garment indus- 
try. 

But, with those two exceptions, as 
some of you may know, my whole 
experience has been with employers’ 
organizations, on the employers’ side 
of the picture, as you might say. So 
I think I understand the point of 
view, in general, of each of you in 
the room, and can appreciate the at- 
titudes that come and will come 
from any employers’ group. 


INDUSTRY CONSULTED 

Possibly because of that, when we 
had this new responsibility, the first 
step taken was to approach indus- 
try, and those in industry, and those 
who had had long experience in ac- 
counting matters and record keep- 
ing, with a view to getting from the 
industrial corporations of this state 
suggestions as to how we might un- 
dertake this job with reasonable 
economy and effectiveness. We said 
very early, “We want to set up this 
program with the least possible ad- 
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ditional burden on the employers.” 
There will be plenty of burden at 
the minimum, so let us not make it 
any more than we have to. 

It was two months ago that we be- 
gan this running conference, you 
might say, with the employers of the 
state and, beginning with the Roch- 
ester group and carrying through 
virtually all of the larger industries 
and major employers’ associations, 
some in greater detail than others, 
we have contacted most of the em- 
ployers of the state. We have still 
a month to go (Address delivered 
October 31, 1935) and in that month 
we expect and hope to receive from 
other employers, and those with 
whom we have been talking, addi- 
tional suggestions for building up 
the record system. 

There is no decision on what that 
system shall be, today. There is 
simply the statement that we have 
set up something to shoot at. Mr. 
Harry K. Herwitz, the second gentle- 
man to my left, is the controller of 
the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. He, with Mr. Stew- 
art and others in the employers’ 
groups, has worked out a tentative 
draft of an accounts and records pro- 
cedure. Mr. Herwitz will, later on, 
be able to take the ball, I trust, if 
I fumble in answering any of these 
questions, and together we hope we 
can at least give you our point of 
view. 


Workers Law BASICALLY 

This New York Unemployment 
Insurance Law was not written by 
you, nor did we, in the state, write 
the law. We are merely now con- 
fronted, on our side, with the carry- 
ing out of the wording of that law, 
and you, with the mandates of the 
law. This law is a workers’ law, 
basically, and was put on the legis- 
lative books by others than employ- 
ers, and I think it is well to keep 
that in mind because the criteria for 
the measurement of results must be 
the criteria as set up by those who 
are responsible for the legislation. I 
hope you will not forget that, when 
we are discussing the requirements 
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of record keeping and when we are 
considering the possible reasons of 
the Legislature for putting into this 
law certain record keeping require- 
ments. 

Records are required in connec- 
tion with the New York law for sev- 
eral reasons, one of which, the first, 
is the calculation of the amount of 
the benefit to be received by the un- 
employed worker in 1938. 

Briefly, that formula is that the 
employee who is eligible for benefits 
receives such benefits for a maxi- 
mum period of 16 weeks, with a 
minimum of $5.00 and a maximum 
of $15.00 a week, or 50 per cent. of 
his full-time weekly earnings. That 
last is an innocent sounding phrase 
but it leads us into an intricate 
amount of detail. The Legislature 
thought it knew enough to set a 
formula for the payment of benefits 
which I have just outlined for to- 
tally unemployed workers, but in 
their wisdom they did not know 
how to set a scale of benefits to com- 
pensate partially unemployed work- 
ers and so they lodged the power in 
the industrial commissioner to ap- 
point a committee for the study of 
partial unemployment benefits. 

A scale of benefits will eventually 
be worked out so that employees 
who are partially unemployed may 
receive an additional amount of 
money in the form of an unemploy- 
ment benefit which will be sufficient 
to justify their continuing on their 
partial job, yet would not stimulate 
them to quit their jobs and go on 
total unemployment benefits. That 
is, an employee having an oppor- 
tunity to work two days a week and 
earn $6 might have a past record of 
employment which would permit 
him to receive $6 or more, if he 
went on total unemployment, and 
thereby become eligible for total un- 
employment benefits. A scale for 
partial unemployment would penal- 
ize him if he did not work such 
time as he had opportunity to work, 
and would be of benefit to him, 
otherwise. Therefore, the Legisla- 
ture placed a record keeping require- 
ment, an analysis job, on the Admin- 


istration, for the determination of 
this scale. 

The Legislature, also, I think, in 
its wisdom, said, “We do not know 
much about seasonal unemploy- 
ment,” so the Commissioner was 
charged with the study, or rather the 
location, of seasonal unemployment, 
the study of seasonal unemployment 
experience, as to occupations, and, 
in due course, to determine the basis 
for benefits for such seasonal un- 
employment. And that is not merely 
a cross-section study, at one time, 
but provides for a continuing review 
and modification of those seasonal 
unemployment benefits. 


Merit RATINGS FOR EMPLOYERS 


Furthermore, the Legislature said 
that by the law the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall study and report on the 
problem of merit rating, namely, the 
degree and extent and location of 
a regularized employment, with a 
view to the setting up of a merit 
rating schedule which will give a 
credit to those employers who have 
steady employment, and would pre- 
sumably place a _ correspondingly 
heavy burden on those employers 
not having regular employment. 

The Advisory Council, having no 
staff of its own, has indicated that it 
will expect the administrative staff 
to provide the analysis, the statis- 
tical analysis, for this study, and 
after an experience of a three years’ 
study the Council will report to the 
Governor and the Legislature on the 
question of adopting a merit rating 
scale. 

Next, the Legislature said that 
stabilization and regularization of 
employment was a prime objective 
of this law, and that the Commis- 
sioner and his Administrative Staff 
should do everything in its power to 
encourage stabilization of employ- 
ment. 

There are two or three other in- 
cidental items of records which we 
will not take the time to enumerate 
because they might draw our atten- 
tion away from these four basic re- 
quirements for record keeping. 

You will notice that in this enu- 














meration I have not as yet referred 
to research work. Research is a func- 
tional operation that goes along with 
any analysis of records. The record 
keeping and the record requirements 
under this law we think are not pri- 
marily required for research pur- 
poses, but that research is only an 
incidental operation in the analysis 
of those records that are necessary 
for the administration of the law. 

I should like to divide my next re- 
marks into two sections: One, a fur- 
ther statement on the records re- 
quired, or, rather, on the source of 
the records and area of the records 
required. Two, on the individual 
items of record keeping which you 
will be called upon to do, and which 
we will be called upon to do. 

The first of these points—the 
source and the area of these records: 
It has been said that the record keep- 
ing problem of an unemployment 
insurance law is in reality a problem 
having to do with unemployed 
workers’ records, and that therefore 
there was no concern of the admin- 
istration and no need for records of 
employed workers. I have said, in 
response to that argument that theo- 
retically, as a statistician, I can agree 
with that contention on this ground, 
that if the same records about a 
worker are given to us at the time 
when he leaves the employment as 
would be given to us if we were 
keeping records on current employ- 
ees I cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, claim that we could not 
calculate the benefits for unem- 
ployed workers with those data in 
hand, because they are identical data. 
I concede the point. 


More EXPENSIVE PROCEDURE 


It is true, however, that although 
this is theoretically correct, such a 
procedure is a more expensive pro- 
cedure and not a more economical 
procedure in the total administration 
of this law. 

Let me explain that point: There 
are employers, not in this room, but 
in this state, hundreds of them, if 
not thousands of them, who have, 
today, a practice of keeping dupli- 
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cate payrolls, and we have the re- 
sponsibility of auditing and discov- 
ering those duplications, or any 
other efforts to defraud the state of 
the tax. You folks should not, nec- 
essarily, be placed in that category 
merely because there are dishonest 
employers in the state, but when we 
are administering a law we cannot 
decide who is honest, potentially, 
and who is dishonest. 

Nevertheless, we have talked with 
employers of stable organizations, 
such as your own, and have said that 
we will devise with you a record re- 
porting procedure which is simple 
and, we hope economical, and will 
not place you in the same category 
as the general contractors or the 
needle trades jobbers, or any one of 
a dozen of the so-called casual em- 
ployers. 

We would have to maintain in 
the field, we have estimated roughly, 
some 250 to 300 field auditors to 
examine the source of the tax pay- 
ment, if we do not have in our own 
offices, to make internal audits, the 
records necessary, and the checks 
whereby we can assist employers 
with honest intentions to make more 
correct reports, and catch employers 
with dishonest intentions, keeping 
them from making such reports. 

As contrasted with that, in the 
auditing problem, we could get 
along with 40 or 50 auditors, who 
would conduct relatively minor 
audits from the standpoint of time 
consumed. 

Furthermore, in the absence of 
records about active workers we 
would constantly be faced with the 
problem of checking claims of un- 
employed workers for benefits, with- 
out having a basis against which to 
check those claims. 

This law should not result in the 
payment of unemployment benefits 


to employees who are working. If - 


an employee in the absence of our 
records claims such benefits we 
might spend an_ unconscionable 
amount of time, costing far more 
than the benefit involved, to discover 
whether or not he was employed. 
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Furthermore, on this cost point I 
should like to draw your attention to 
a fact that you folks well know, be- 
ing employers on a large scale. It is, 
namely, that mass records are often 
more economical than are partial 
records, which are kept in any 
quantity. 

So much for the mere question of 
current data, as a basis for payment 
of unemployment benefits. 


OTHER REASONS FOR HAVING 
FuLL DaTA 

Let us refer, again, to these other 
requirements for the determination 
of benefits for seasonal unemploy- 
ment, and the requirements for the 
building of a merit rating system, 
and requirements for general stabi- 
lization, or efforts toward the general 
stabilization of industry, all of which 
would involve special studies which, 
possibly, would involve more work 
on your part and on ours than the 
automatic recording, currently, of 
certain specified payroll data. This 
is a point as to whether or not we 
should receive data on your active 
employees or whether we should 
confine those records to unemployed 
workers, which is being discussed in 
detail far and wide in the State this 
week, last week, and will be for the 
next three or four weeks. And I 
should like to register an endorse- 
ment, if you will, of the efforts of 
employers in their interests to secure 
such amendments of the law as they 
deem desirable. 

Furthermore, it must be recog- 
nized that employers have legal 
rights, and that those legal rights 
must be tested, and that it is within 
the prerogative of groups of em- 
ployers or of individual employers 
to say, ““We shall comply or we shall 
not comply.” That is an easy ques- 
tion for us in the Administration, 
because once we have established a 
record keeping system either viola- 
tions or failure to comply are merely 
turned over to the Attorney General, 
and from our standpoint, then, we 
are free. 

We are concerned, however, with 
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administrative procedures in this de- 
velopment stage, and in the later 
operating stage. We are talking now, 
every day, Mr. Herwitz and I par- 
ticularly, with controllers, account- 
ants, statisticians, and others in 
important organizations, about these 
administrative procedures, and when 
we have the opportunity to go 
through, in detail, across a table, the 
requirements of this law as regards 
record keeping, I say that we have 
not yet encountered one single case 
where that technical staff manager 
has differed with us in our interpre- 
tation of the law. 

And now, coming to the second 
major point that I left for the end of 
this discussion, I should like to re- 
view a few of the items or, rather, 
all of the items which in our present 
stage of thinking we believe are es- 
sential for employers to have on 
their records. Please note that I dis- 
tinguish between those items, and 
the reports which we expect you to 
give to us, because we do not know 
what they will be, as yet. But we do 
know, after studying this law, and 
are convinced after studying this 
law, that the employer must keep a 
record of the weekly earnings, a 
record of the payroll period earn- 
ings, rather, of his employees. That 
is obvious, but that is only one of a 
very few points that we are going 
to need. 


Must Have REcoRD OF Hours 
WoRKED WEEKLY 

Secondly, a record of the hours 
worked each week. If you have no 
record of your commission workers, 
no one knows better than you do ap- 
proximately how many hours they 
work, so we will take your word for 
it. Therefore, do not let that ques- 
tion of hours worked per week 
bother you. 

Thirdly, the number 
worked each week. 

Those three items, basically, are 
the operating records for this unem- 
ployment insurance law, which you 
have, already; they are not new rec- 
ords which you are expected to keep. 


of days 


In connection with wages earned: 
Of course there must be a record of 
other remuneration. You know that 
various methods of additional re- 
muneration are available in other 
companies, so all we can say is: 
other remuneration. 


May NuMBER EveRY WORKER 

In the initial instance this insur- 
ance system requires the identifica- 
tion of human units, and the Federal 
Government, the staff members in 
the Federal Government, are talking 
about—and I expect it is as good as 
an accomplished fact—the issuance 
to New York State and other states 
of the Union of a block of numbers 
for the working and unemployed 
workers of the state. The number, 
called an insurance number, would 
be used, also, for the Federal old 
age benefit records. So far as we are 
concerned it could be used for the 
time clock number. Nine digits are 
a lot of digits and we do not like 
that many, so Mr. Herwitz has 
worked out what he thinks is a re- 
duction of the number of digits 
which otherwise would be necessary, 
and we are trying to sell that idea to 
the Federal Government, in the in- 
terest of economy, not only for us 
but for you. 

We also need to know what the 
occupation of the worker is. Bear in 
mind that the law says, ‘Seasonal 
occupations,” and there are a lot of 
seasonal occupations in this state. 
We could, conceivably, block off a 
certain area for seasonal occupations 
and ask for those to be reported, 
and not others. But in this case, as 
in so many other cases of specific 
problems, we get ourselves into an- 
other exception, or other exceptions, 
involving hundreds of thousands of 
workers, and with the sum total of 
these exceptions, in all approaches 
such as special study for seasonal oc- 
cupations, merit rating and the like, 
we wind up with a more costly 
system of clerical work, statistical 
work, administrative work, account- 
ing work, and so forth, and, as 1 
say, you wind up with more difficul- 
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ties through having to answer all 
kinds of questions from us. You 
know, people can ask crazy questions 
and still be in the right, having use- 
ful and proper purposes in mind. 

Also, sex and occupation are re- 
quired. But we do not want these 
items of sex and occupation repeated 
in your reports to us. Once is 
enough and we will identify the in- 
dividual by his name and sex and oc- 
cupation with his insurance number 
and, if it is of any convenience, 
you could, in subsequent periods, 
just repeat the number. It is true, 
though, that the actual name does 
add greatly to the effectiveness of 
checking and reduces the amount of 
errors. 

Now we will want to know an- 
other item which you have auto- 
matically: Hours per week your 
departments work. I refer to the de- 
partments in which these blocks of 
employees occur, because it is the 
ratio between actual and total work 
which has a bearing on partial un- 
employment. 

With such data as we have men- 
tioned it is easy, of course, to add 
the total man hours worked in a 
week—not in a day or in a payroll 
period—and the total earnings, and 
you can calculate in the single op- 
eration the one or two or three per 
cent. tax and your job is done. 


May NECESSITATE NEW MACHINES 

Now there are those employers, 
and they are not all the small em- 
ployers, either, who have said, “This 
looks to us like a tissue copy job.” 
One of the largest employers of the 
state said, only this past week, “We 
think we shall have to replace our 
bookkeeping machines with some 
new ones.” This might cost several 
hundred dollars, maybe even a few 
thousand dollars, to get a type of 
machine which can give you a tissue 
copy, in which case the compliance 
cost to that employer is practically 
nil after the initial installation of 
the machines, which, after all, is 
not a total net cost, because he saves 
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on other operations at the same 
time. 

The building trades, needle trades, 
and a substantial number of other 
employers, large and small, have 
said, “It will be easier for us to give 
you carbon copies of items which 
you will request, blécking out infor- 
mation in which you are not inter- 
ested,” and completing the job of 
reporting in that, for them, rela- 
tively simple way. But all employ- 
ers and many of you do not have a 
payroll system which lends itself to 
this kind of reporting. Well, in 
your case there may be additional 
clerical help involved in making 
tabulations each payroll period. 

Now let us refer to the alternate 
method of reporting which will be 
permitted and encouraged. In place 
of the standard method of reporting 
by payroll period for all covered 
employees—that means all manual 
employees and all non-manual em- 
ployees up to $2,500 per year—we 
would have what we call an alternate 
system of reporting, or a short-term 
report. But, when you see the short 
form you may want to throw it back 
at us and say, “I thought this was 
the short form.” Anyway, it is a 
simpler form, and you would do 
as you do now in the case of group 
insurance. There you give the ini- 
tial list of the employees and the 
payroll changes, and so forth. The 
difference in our case is, however, 
that this hazard in a group insurance 
contract is a simple hazard, and you 
report only whether the employee is 
on or off, but in this case it is a 
complicated hazard. 


May CoME TO MONTHLY REPORT 
BasIs 

We did not make it that way. It 
involves, at some time or other, an 
actual record of earnings for each 
covered employee for each payroll 
period, but if you submit this data at 
the beginning, for employees who 
are on a flat salary, you do not have 
to turn the’reports in again. We will 
just assume that the same salary is 
being paid as if you reported it each 
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time you submit a report. We do 
not know, ourselves, how frequently 
this report is to be submitted. We 
have been told by some of the larg- 
est insurance companies that we will 
wind up on a monthly report basis. 
I expect that is going to be a prac- 
tical period for us as well as for you, 
but we have not as yet been able 
to cross this hurdle, that when such 
reports are presented to us we do not 
want them consolidated, because 
consolidation of reports means more 
work for the consolidator, the em- 
ployer who submits them, and means 
a multiplicity of opportunities for 
error and, in many cases, thousands 
of employers of this State, in fact are 
not ‘equipped with record keepers 
who are accurate and intelligent 
enough to do this job. So, we feel 
that the payroll period record is 
essential. 

Let me repeat, and then we will 
submit ourselves to questions, let me 
repeat that we have made a friendly 
challenge to your organizations, and 
we make it to you, now, to tell us in 
accounting terms how we can do 
this job more simply than has been 
outlined in our tentative procedure 
of accounts and records. 

I hear some of you say, “Well, let 
me see it and maybe I could give 
you a suggestion or two.” I want 
you to note that we are following 
an unusual procedure in the inau- 
guration of the law, namely, we are 
going to employers to ask for help, 
and we cannot use or organize the 
help of hundreds of employers, any 
one of whom might be able to give 
us help, and so we have confined 
our requests to representatives of 
key groups. 

We should like to have a com- 
mittee of your group, if one is not 
already organized, review these de- 
tails, make additional suggestions to 
us, and so on. But, until you do 
give us a practical way to do this 
job in a different manner than the 
one we are discussing, for goodness 
sake do not condemn us for requir- 
ing these records. 
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Discussion 

PRESIDENT O. W. BREWER: Thank 
you, Mr. Bowers. I do not know 
when I have ever heard a speaker 
who could speak on both sides of 
the fence as Mr. Bowers has just 
done. Of course he has not, I sup- 
pose, covered the ground to every- 
body's satisfaction. However, we 
shall give him a couple of minutes 
to catch his breath before we go into 
that. 

Mr. W. A. MEYER (International 
Printing Ink Company): I had a 
question in my mind, but first I 
should like something cleared up 
for me. It is this: Why was there a 
consideration given in the law to a 
manual classification and to a non- 
manual classification ? 

Mr. Bowers: The reference in the 
law is not to manual workers. I 
think the only reference is to non- 
manual workers. As to why that 
was done I have no knowledge. I 
was not present when the hearings 
on that matter were on, and have 
not heard any of the decisions as to 
the reasons for putting it in the law 
that way. 

I think, however, that the excep- 
tion of non-manual workers above 
$2,500 a year was put there because 
of a belief in the principle that em- 
ployees should not have a tax paid 
on their heads who were not likely 
to be covered in the benefit privi- 
lege. I have heard such a statement 
made by those who object to the 
raising of the $2,500 limit for non- 
manual employees to a total cover- 
age, the point on the latter being 
that the Federal law makes a total 
coverage, and the New York State 
law, because of its lesser coverage, 
will not allow for a full credit on 
the Federal payments. So there will 
be a certain block of money paid by 
New York State employers that goes 
to the Federal Government for 
which the employers in the State 
will never receive any benefit. 

Mr. Meyer: To follow up, then: 
It would then appear to me that if 
the per annum requirements of the 
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defined payroll were $2,600 instead 
of $2,500, you would still arrive at a 
$50 a week classification of defined 
payroll, and whether or not the per- 
sons involved were non-manual or 
manual workers. Otherwise the em- 
ployers are required to analyze in 
one case in respect to non-manual or 
manual labor, whatever that may be, 
and in the other for the $50 or $2,- 
500 a year classification. 

Mr. Bowers: I quite agree with 
you, and I think one of the troubles 
in the law is the provision of the 
$50 and $2,500 limitation, because 
too many of the employees center 
around that particular area. I be- 
lieve it would have been much better 
to say $3,000, and I say that in the 
face of the fact that it would mean 
an additional tax. I think the 
trouble that is going to be caused 
you and us is going to be more than 
the added amount of tax will justify. 
However, I expect that an amend- 
ment will be suggested on that point, 
but I do not know what it will be, 
and I am not taking, you under- 
stand, any part in the drafting of 
amendments. I take a position with 
regard to amendments only when 
such amendments involve the practi- 
cal administration of the fund. 

Mr. B. G. SMITH: How is the state 
going to check up on the man who 
applies for benefits under the law 
who has taken a job in an adjoin- 
ing state, or has even taken a new 
job under an assumed name? How 
is it going to be possible to know 
whether he has a job or not? 


REGISTRATION To MINIMIZE FRAUD 


Mr. Bowers: In that case it may, 
of course, be possible for him to get 
away with the fraud for a limited 
period. The law requires, however, 
that the employee, before becoming 
eligible for benefits, shall register, 
and he shall continuously register at 
different periods for different types 
of work. In a community where 
everyone is known, of course, such 
a requirement would be ridiculous, 
whereas in some other community, 
where one is not so likely to be 


known, such periodic registration 
would not be enough. For instance, 
on the docks in Manhattan there 
will be, probably, offices for the 
stevedores, where they will report 
as often as twice a day. So, various 
methods of reporting must be de- 
vised to lessen, as much as possible, 
the chance for fraud. 

We are also requested by law to 
obtain information from the last em- 
ployer, and to notify the employer. 
It is possible that the last employer 
may know that the employee has 
gone somewhere else, and if so, it is 
his responsibility, although not a re- 
quirement, for him to report the fact 
to the office. 

There will be fraud on the em- 
ployees’ side, though, and we will 
be responsible for getting as much 
of it as we can, in the same way 
that we are responsible for catching 
the employers who do not pay the 
full amount of the tax. 

Mr. SMITH: But suppose, say, a 
man lives in Portchester, New York, 
and gets an oil station job, say, in 
Greenwich, just across the Connecti- 
cut line. In such a case he could go 
back and forth in a car and register 
at noontime in New York, we will 
say, possibly checking in at the of- 
fice during his lunch time. 

Mr. Bowers: It is conceivable that 
the Connecticut law, although we do 
not know what it is going to be, 
would have the same requirement, 
namely, that employers report work- 
ing employees, unless of course a 
worker was working under an as- 
sumed name. 

There is a definite plan in the 
process of development, however, 
for reciprocal agreements between 
the states for exchange of informa- 
tion. Otherwise we would have, on 
the one side, double taxation, and on 
the other side fraud on the part of 
employees, which must, of course, be 
avoided. 

Mk. PHILIP A. WILLOUGHBY (John 
David Company): May I ask this 
leading question? You say that the 
$50 a week, $2,500 a year class is 
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exempt. The employer pays a tax 
up to the $2,500 a year, or what? 

Mr. Bowers: He does not pay any 
tax on an employee who is exempt. 
The employee who receives $2,500 
a year has no tax at all. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: Then what 
about employees working on a com- 
mission basis who have a drawing 
account against commissions? I shall 
try to paint this picture: Let us say 
the basic rate of drawing account, 
to use a figure, is $30 a week. The 
employee is paid his commissions 
once a month. Eleven months of 
the year go by and he still has not 
reached $50 a week nor $2,500 a 
year. Then we come to the month 
of December, which, in our business 
is the biggest month, and his earn- 
ings in that month carry him over 
that amount. Tax has been paid on 
him during the year on his salary, 
but in the entire year he has earned 
over $2,500. What do we do about 
that? 

Mr. Bowers: May I ask what you 
think we should do on that point? 
I am not putting this gentleman on 
the spot, but I think his answer is 
probably right. You do not want to 
pay on that man, do you? 

Mr. WILLouGHBY: According to 
the exact wording of the law we 
should not pay on him. 

Mr. Bowers: All right. How are 
you going to find it out? If the 
period you referred to is less than 
12 months it would be easier. Who 
are these employees you have who 
are working at the rate of less than 
$2,500 a year or at the rate of less 
than $50 a week? And when you 
decide in anticipation what his earn- 
ings will probably be, the probabil- 
ity is you will be correct most of the 
time, assuming, of course, that you 
are willing to pay when they are 
below. And you do not want to pay 
when you are above, so we should 
be able to get together on a method 
of adjustment. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: But the thought 
I had is that you have the former 
year’s earnings of the men. If in 
former years their earnings put them 














in the exempt class, could we con- 
sider them exempt from the begin- 
ning? 

Mr. Bowers: The law does not set 
that up as the basis for the inclusion 
or exclusion of the employee, but 
you, as to whether or not you are 
going to pay the tax, could be 
guided by his former earnings. 

Suppose you do not report an em- 
ployee because in your judgment he 
is more than a $2,500 worker, and 
at the end of the year you find you 
made a mistake. Then you should 
pay. If you come to the end of the 
year, then, nobody is any the worse 
for wear. 


SEEK PRACTICAL METHOD OF CREDITS 


On the other hand, suppose you 
decided that this employee was to be 
covered, and in reality he exceeded 
your computations and went over 
the top. Assuming we can get a 
practical way for credits we will 
make that adjustment. I am qualify- 
ing that, though, because there may 
be something in the law which 
makes us pay you back a check in- 
stead of giving you credit. But we 
do not want to require a net pay- 
ment on people who are not cov- 
ered by the law. 

Mr. WILLOUGHBY: We would not 
be evading the law though, would 
we? 

Mr. Bowers: If you failed to re- 
port the employees? No, you would 
not. We would rather you failed 
to report them so that we would not 
be bothered with the records. You 
must know that in time we shall 
have the method, and if we find a 
firm guilty of too many mistakes we 
should notify it that it must be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. WILLOuGHBY: It would be rec- 
tified at the end of the year. 

Mr. Bowers: Some _ employers 
might always be so far behind that 
it might amount to a delinquency, 
but in normal adjustment there need 
be no worry about adjusting those 
cases in just the way you would an- 
swer it. You all have similar prob- 
lems that would be solved or cov- 
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ered by the same principle. Have 
you anything to say on that, Mr. 
Herwitz? 

Mr. H. K. Herwirz: Well, I think 
the device of a credit is probably 
a better device than any other, be- 
cause we are afraid that since the 
money has to be deposited in a trust 
fund at Washington there might be 
questions on rebates. We shall, 
therefore, try to devise, with your 
help, some system of a credit, so 
that it can be applied for the net 
payment for the month of Decem- 
ber. 

MEMBER: An employee earns, say, 
$47 the first week, $49 the second 
week, and $60 the third week. Is 
it the intent that if the average is 
over $50 a week he is exempt? 

Mr. HeErwi7z: I think it would not 
be desirable to set up a rule of one 
or two or three weeks, but I think 
the period for determining an aver- 
age should be based on the shortest 
period, which would be a quarter, 
three months, and possibly, after 
more experience, we would deter- 
mine a longer period as being repre- 
sentative of typical earnings. That 
would follow in the case of piece- 
workers, or bonus workers of one 
kind or another. I think, to shift 
him in one week, and out another, 
would be both unfair to the em- 
ployee and to the employer, and I 
think we should determine on an 
average period. 

MEMBER: I think that does not 
answer the question. Regardless of 
whether the employee is in or out, is 
it the intent, after a given period of 
time, if the average is over $50 a 
week, that he is exempt, and do we 
get credit for the periods he was 
included? That is the question. 


May TAKE QUARTER’S AVERAGE 

Mr. Herwitz: We would say, if 
the average earnings over the first 
quarter, say, exceeded $625 that that 
would indicate that the rate of pay 
was over $2,500 a year, but if at the 
end of a half year you had $1,200 
for the aggregate six months, then 
we should expect you to consider 
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that employee to have been em- 
ployed at the rate of $2,400 a year 
for those six months; and then, 
again, we could make a calculation 
for nine months and one for the end 
of the year, unless conditions in- 
dicate another policy should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Bowers: I think if that ques- 
tion is not answered satisfactorily to 
any one of you, if you will write a 
letter to us and give us the circum- 
stances we shall answer it on the 
basis of suggestions, and we should 
like your suggestions. 

MEMBER (Same): It is quite obvi- 
ous that a copy of the payroll would 
not be adequate. 

Mr. Bowers: If you submit a man 
on the payroll you have decided in 
advance that he is covered. The sub- 
mission of a payroll is a decision as 
to the individuals to go on the pay- 
roll. It is a decision on the part of 
the employer. It is incumbent on 
you to make the inclusions and the 
exclusions. 

MEMBER (Same): You would need 
a credit system for that also. 

Mr. Bowers: I expect so. The 
various emphases on this point serve 
to illustrate the statement I made a 
while ago, that it is one of the most 
troublesome points, from an admin- 
istrative standpoint, and we are 
looking for help. 

Mr. McFaRLaNnp (Sun Oil Com- 
pany, Philadelphia): We have a 
number of employees in various 
places in New York State, and I 
should like to know if a represent- 
ative of our company may discuss 
this matter further by contacting you 
at some office or other. 

Mr. Bowers: Indeed you may. Mr. 
Herwitz and I are available, on ap- 
pointment, at one place or another. 
I am in Albany a great deal, and if 
you will address me at Albany I will 
let you know. 

Mr. F. S. ReirzeL (Sun Oil Com- 
pany): Are you going to keep indi- 
vidual records of each man’s earn- 
ings by periods of payroll reporting? 

Mr. Bowers: The present tenta- 
tive draft of accounts and records 
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procedure provides for keeping in 
the central offices in Albany a record 
for each of the employees for each 
payroll period within the year. 
Somebody thought he had me 
floored as to the number of entries, 
but we have calculated the number 
of entries at somewhere around 
150,000,000. 

Mr. ReEITZEL: I should like to try 
to give an answer to this other 
gentleman’s question. We have cases 
similar to yours, from time to time, 
gentlemen, and I am afraid that we 
in the industries shall have to keep 
individual records, not only current, 
but cumulative, because I certainly 
want to know as soon as a man has 
made $2,500, say in nine or ten 
months. This, then, is only a sug- 
gestion: I do not see why we can- 
not do it as we do with the gasoline 
tax in the case of overpayment, 
namely, take it off the next tax pay- 
ment. In the same way here, why not 
take it off the next monthly return 
to the State of New York, stating, of 
course, why you are taking it off? In 
that way you can protect yourselves. 

Mr. Bowers: That is all right. 

MemegErR: I have talked to various 
groups privately, small groups of 
employers, and they seem of the 
same opinion in respect to the $50 
a week and $2,500 a year manual 
and non-manual classification. It 
seems to me it would greatly sim- 
plify it for employers as well as for 
the state if one were to define the 
payroll at a flat figure, say, up to 
$2,600 a year. 


PROPOSED AS AMENDMENT 
Mr. Bowers: That suggestion is 
already on the record, and will be 
referred to those concerned with the 
amendments, and as an employer I 

hope you will consider it also. 
MEMBER (Same): Another thing: 
This may seem, on the face of it, a 
foolish question but when you think 
of it it begins to get serious. I 
should like to know what is manual 
and what is non-manual labor. It 
has been explained to me that man- 
ual labor might be thought of as 


labor being done by the hands. Then 
would you consider a stenographer 
to be doing manual labor? 

Mr. Bowers: Be very careful who 
advises you today because we do not 
always know, ourselves, and, there- 
fore, certainly nobody else can know 
the answer with respect to the New 
York State law. 

However, our approach to it is 
this: There is not any flat definition, 
but it involves a consideration of 
precedent in law of, say, workmen’s 
compensation laws, and sometimes 
other adjudicated cases in which the 
courts from time to time have said 
such is so and such is not so, and this 
is manual labor and that is non- 
manual labor. For instance, a lino- 
typist is considered a manual laborer, 
yet a stenographer who works on 
what is substantially the same type 
of keyboard is not considered a man- 
ual laborer. Therefore, if you will 
just give us your doubtful workers 
we are certainly not going to lean 
over backwards in an attempt to call 
everybody a manual laborer just for 
the sake of the tax. That would not 
be practical, anyway, because rela- 
tively few of them earn over $2,500 
a year. 

MEMBER (Same): And otherwise, 
too, you might get into the trouble 
of trying to define certain classifica- 
tions of positions and duties as to 
what a manual performance may or 
may not be considered. 

Mr. Bowers: I think each of you 
has such borderline cases, and if you 
will just give us your borderline 
cases we will consider them. 

MEMBER (Same): There was, I be- 
lieve, a thought that possibly the 
State may change to a tax on the 
total payroll, just as the Federal 
taxes are on the total payroll. 

In that regard assume a payroll of 
a million dollars with a New Jersey 
employer: He would pay to the 
state, in the first year, one per cent. 
tax, or ten thousand dollars. He 
would also calculate the New York 
State tax on the same basis, arriving 
at ten thousand dollars taxes which 
he is permitted to apply in the case 
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of the New York State tax up to 
ninety per cent. thereof, which will 
not equal, added together, one hun- 
dred per cent. tax. 


READ Law Too WELL 

Mr. Bowers: I am afraid you have 
read the law too well, because that 
is just what the law says. You pay 
a three per cent. tax on a certain 
defined payroll, and assuming they 
were identical in the state and in the 
Federal law you would then pay 
three per cent. in addition to the 
state three per cent., and get a re- 
duction of ninety per cent., and still 
be left with an additional three 
tenths of one per cent. net, to the 
Federal Government. 

MEMBER (Same) : Then that would 
be in excess of the combined Federal 
and State tax. 

Mr. Bowers: Again I say, “You 
tell them.” That is a legislative prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Strait (Cities’ Service Com- 
pany): One question on my mind 
is the question of what are you folks 
going to do about dismissal compen- 
sation? Most of us have some form, 
ranging from two weeks to a year or 
so, yet I understand that the law 
now reads to the effect that such ad- 
ditional compensation would also be 
subject to tax. If, then, that is the 
case, a good many of the firms will 
naturally tend to reduce the dis- 
missal compensation at such times of 
dismissal. 

Mr. Bowers: Unless there are some 
advantages to be gained for continu- 
ing the wage, greater than the cost 
that would be involved, because the 
tax must be paid on compensation to 
workers. The waiting period, how- 
ever, for unemployment, would not 
begin as long as you were paying a 
dismissal wage, and would begin 
only at the expiration of such time. 

Mr. STRAIT: But suppose he is 
through today, and you just paid 
him a bonus, and the bonus would 
be considerably more than what he 
would get under the compensation 
law. 

Mr. Bowers: We would be inter- 
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ested in the basis for your bonus. 
You can tell us, and we can be 
guided, then, accordingly. Most of 
those dismissal bonuses are for an 
estimated period of idleness. In fact, 
I do not know that I have ever heard 
of a dismissal bonus based on any 
other terms. 

You have prompted this thought, 
however, that possibly we could 
translate the amount of bonus into 
weeks, in relation to the normal 
earnings of the employee while 
working. 


DiIscOURAGES DISMISSAL BONUSES 


Mr. Strait: What I was getting at 
is that I did not want to see the state 
discouraging employers in efforts to 
provide funds for their employees to 
relocate, but I think the present law 
does so discourage employers. 

Mr. Bowers: I think you are right. 

Mr. HENNESSy: Do you not think 
it is a simple answer when you say 
that the thing for the company to do 
is to withhold the tax on the dismis- 
sal wages? 

Mr. Bowers: Then they would be 
liable for default, because the tax is 
on compensation to the employee, 
and if we found it out it would be 
one of those issues causing every- 
body trouble, and the amount of 
time involved would not be worth 
the amount of money spent on it. 
There is no requirement in this law 
that you pay a dismissal compensa- 
tion, but there is a requirement in 
the law that you pay on each wage 
paid the worker. 

MemBER: I think he means when 
he says withhold the tax to deduct 
the amount. 

Mr. HENNEssy: I meant withhold- 
ing the tax. 

Mr. Bowers: The question was de- 
ducting the amount of the tax from 
the dismissal wage, which is a prac- 
tical way to do it. 

Mr. RoBeErTs (International Tele- 
phone): Is it not true that a dis- 
missal benefit is not payment for 
services but, rather, is either a pay- 
ment for the breach of contract or 
else a gift? It is not, after all, paid 
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for services. Compensation for serv- 
ices is covered by the law. Not every 
payment to an employee, though, is 
covered by the law. If a man is sent 
to a different city and the company 
buys his house from him, that pay- 
ment is not included in the law. In 
the same way it seems to me that a 
payment to the employee for breach 
of contract, and so forth, is not cov- 
ered by the law, or subject to tax. 

Mr. Bowers: I expect the interpre- 
tation we are prepared to give on 
the money value of the house pur- 
chase you speak of is covered by the 
tax. However, I should like to see 
your case adjudicated. I should be 
surprised if the judge did not say 
that any compensation, that any 
money value, that you gave the em- 
ployee was a compensation for serv- 
ices rendered, either for the immedi- 
ate period or to be spread over the 
working period. 

Now in the case of traveling ex- 
penses: Let us take a specific instance. 
The law, as we read it, does not con- 
template literal traveling expense tax. 
It does take in, however, anything 
that can be regarded as remuneration. 
In the first instance it is your job 
to determine whether it is true com- 
pensation or not, and in the second 
instance it is incumbent on us to 
check it up, and come to an agreement 
on that point. We have two problems, 
one, to catch the employer trying to 
reduce the amount, and the other, to 
come to a decision in the case of the 
honest misunderstanding as to the 
amount to include as remuneration. 

MEMBER: Do I understand you to 
say that a mass bonus given em- 
ployees at the end of the year, based 
on their pay for the year, would not 
be included as part of the remuner- 
ation ? 

Mr. Bowers: It will be included. 

MEMBER (Same): Say about a 
month’s pay? 

Mr. Bowers: You would be entitled 
to a credit. 

MEMBER (Same): If they go above 
$2,500 a year? 

Mr. Bowers: You might find your- 
self giving Christmas bonuses to 
avoid the tax, yes. 
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SUGGESTS RECORD ONLY OF 
DIsMISSED EMPLOYEES 

Mr. H. H. Weinstock (New 
York Times): It does seem an im- 
portant question, something you 
mentioned earlier in the speech, and 
that is the amount of additional 
work required from the employer, 
and also the huge task the Commis- 
sioner has before him in taking care 
of the hundreds of entries, and 
which must be paid for by the in- 
dividual employers. I have had the 
privilege of seeing resolutions passed 
by groups of employers of New 
York State, and have also had the 
privilege of seeing reports of groups 
of business men, and I do know that 
suggestions have been formulated 
concerning a system which will elim- 
inate this work, or possibly much 
more than cut it in half. I am mak- 
ing this as an appeal to the Com- 
missioner, if this work can be tre- 
duced by say sixty per cent., of which 
there is a possibility, by having a rec- 
ord only of dismissed employees and 
not all employees, that such a possi- 
bility be given serious consideration, 
which I am sure it will be. 

Mr. Bowers: I can assure you that 
such suggestions will be considered, 
and that the technical staff will make 
such recommendations to the Com- 
missioner, if it is found that the re- 
duction of work is both practical and 
fulfills the requirements of the law. 
I have not heard many suggestions, 
and I am looking forward to those 
suggestions. Also, I would like to 
say that when you do submit the 
suggestions to us, please consider 
how we are going to fulfill sections 
508, 509, 518 (paragraphs 3 and 4), 
and section 527, and when you con- 
sider your suggestions as to how to 
meet those requirements, please have 
in mind the criteria of the accepta- 
bility of those suggestions, as to 
their effectiveness in meeting the 
purposes of this law, which was pre- 
sented by workers. Those require- 
ments, remember, were not put in 
for the benefit of employers or for 
the benefit of such employer groups, 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Summary of Provisions of the Federal Social Securit: 


(To be administered by the Social Secutity Bos 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION (TITLE 11) 


AMOUNT OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED (Sec. 301): 


Pees ene eae Tune OG, TIDE. «..< cs can ceica'sswnse gees imeede $ 4,000,000 
SRE GE ss i oss seer es sne ncn gaoSertncecdnpes des 49,000,000 


AMOUNT OF GRANT TO EACH STATE (Sec. 302a): 

Such amount granted from time to time as the Social Security Board determines to be necessary 
for the proper administration of the State law during the fiscal year in which payment is to be made, 
taking into account: 

1. Population of the State; 

2. Number of persons covered by the State law and the cost of proper administration thereof ; 

3. Such other factors as the Social Security Board finds relevant. 

The Secretary of the Treasury upon receipt of certification of the Social Security Board shall 
pay prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office the amount certified to the State 
agency charged with the administration of the law. 

The Social Security Board shall not certify payments in excess of the amount appropriated for 
any fiscal year. 


STATE MATCHING REQUIRED: 


None. 


REQUIRED PROVISIONS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW FOR RECEIPT OF FEDERAL 
GRANTS (Sec. 303a): 


1. Approval of State law by Social Security Board under title IX; 

2. “Such methods of administration (other than those relating to selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of personnel) as are found by the Board to be reasonably calculated to insure full 
payment of unemployment compensation when due; and 

3. ‘Payment of unemployment compensation solely through public employment offices in the 
State or such other agencies as the Board may approve; and 

4. “Opportunity for a fair hearing, before an impartial tribunal, for all individuals whose claims 
for unemployment compensation are denied ; and 

5. “The payment of all money received in the unemployment fund of such State, immediately 
upon such receipt, to the Secretary of the Treasury to the credit of the Unemployment Trust Fund 
established by section 904; and 

6. “Expenditure of all money requisitioned by the State agency from the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, in the payment of unemployment compensation, exclusive of expenses of administration; and 

7. “The making of such reports, in such form and containing such information, as the Board 
may from time to time require, and compliance with such provisions as the Board may from time 
to time find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports’; and 

8. Making available upon request to any Federal agency administering public works or as- 
sistance through public employment, the name, address, occupation, employment status, and rights 
to further compensation of each recipient of unemployment compensation. 


SUSPENSION OF GRANTS (Sec. 303b): 


If the Social Security Board finds, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State agency, either (1) that a substantial number of persons entitled to compensation are being 
denied compensation, or (2) that the State has failed to comply substantially with the provisions 
required in section 303a, the Board shall notify such State agency that further payment will not be 
made until the Board is satisfied that there is no longer any such denial or failure to comply. 


(Public No. 271, 74th Cong. [H.R. 7261 
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-curity Act Relating to Unemployment Compensation 


| Security Board established by title VII of the act) 
ong. [H.R. 7260}; approved Aug. 14, 1935) 


FEDERAL TAX UPON EMPLOYERS OF EIGHT OR MORE EMPLOYEES (TITLE 1x) 
RAGE OF FEDERAL TAX (Sec. 907): 


Employes of eight or more individuals employed on each of some 20 days in year, each day being in a different calendar week, in employ- 
| perforped within the United States, except the following employments: 

|. Agriditural labor ; 

2. Dometic service in a private home; 

}. Office or member of the crew of a vessel on the navigable waters of the United States; 

i. Indivdual in employ of son, daughter, or spouse; child under 21 years in employ of parent ; 

). Public employees—Federal, State, and local ; 

. Emplyees of nonprofit institutions operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
ntion ofcruelty to children or animals. 


OF Ts; ON EMPLOYERS (Sec. 901): 
ne percent. of wages paid in 1936; 2 per cent. in 1937; 3 per cent. thereafter. 


T ALLOWED FOR PAYMENTS UNDER STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW: 


. Nott exceed 90 per cent. of Federal tax (sec. 902) ; 

. Afte 1937 additional credit is also allowable to any employer who because of favorable employment experience or adequate reserves is 
tted bythe State law to reduce his payments, subject to the following conditions (sec. 910): 

a) Ifthe employer contributes to a State pooled fund, the lower rate is based upon not less than three years’ compensation experience; 

b) Ifthe employer contributes to a guaranteed employment account, the lower rate is permitted only if the guaranty was fulfilled during the 
ling yet and the account amounts to not less than 714 per cent. of total wages paid during the preceding calendar year; 

c) Ifte employer contributes to a separate reserve account, the lower rate is permitted only if (1) compensation has been payable from the 
it throghout the preceding calendar year, (2) the account amounts to not less than five times the largest amount of compensation paid during 
ne of tit three preceding calendar years, and (3) such account amounts to 714 per cent. of the wages paid during the preceding year. 


IRED PipVISIONS OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAW FOR ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT (Sec. 903a): 


. Allgmpensation to be paid through public employment offices in the State or such other agencies as the Board may approve; 

. Nogmpensation to be payable until after 2 years after contributions first required ; 

. Stateunemployment fund to be deposited with the Unemployment Trust Fund of the United States Treasury; 

|. Moy withdrawn from the Unemployment Trust Fund to be used solely for unemployment compensation, exclusive of administrative 
SES; 

hs =. not to be denied any eligible individual for refusal to accept work if (a) the position is vacant due directly to a strike, 
it, or bor dispute, (4) the wages, hours, or conditions of work are substantially less favorable to the individual than those prevailing in the 
y, or ) if the individual would be required to join a company union or to resign from or refrain from joining a bona fide labor organiza- 








. Statemust retain the right to repeal or amend its law. 


CATIONDF APPROVAL OF STATE Law (Sec. 903b) : 


he So@! Security Board may, at end of any year, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing, refuse to certify State whose law has 
previoly approved in case the State law has been changed so that it no longer contains the above conditions, or if the State has failed to 
y subsuitially with these conditions. If at any time the Board has reason to believe a State law may not be certified it shall promptly notify 
overno 





(PLOYNT TRUST FUND (Sec. 904) : 


\ll_motys received in the State unemployment fund must be deposited in the Unemployment Trust Fund maintained by the United States 
ity, supct to requisition of the State. These funds are invested by the Treasury and bear interest at the average rate paid by the United 
uponjll interest-bearing obligations. A separate account is maintained for each State. 


STATEJOMMERCE (Sec. 906): 





No peti required by State law to make payments to an unemployment compensation fund shall be relieved on the ground that he is engaged 
erstateommerce, or that the State law does not distinguish between employees engaged in interstate and intrastate commerce. 
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and when you consider the sugges- 
tions bear in mind that they are not 
the employer-controller’s criteria, 
but they are social criteria, and we as 
administrators must look to that end 
rather than to a theoretical or even 
practical alternative method. 

MEMBER: Let us go back to the 
matter of the $50 a week and the 
$2,500 a year. It appears that there 
has been a mingling in your minds 
of the two. 

According to past decisions, a per- 
son getting $2,500 a year is someone 
who is contracted for a $2,500 a 
year. However, it appears this eve- 
ning that regardless of the year’s con- 
tract, if a man receives over and 
above $2,500 a year, he is exempt. 

Mr. Bowers: The law says, “At the 
rate of,” and I think the law gives 
the Commissioner a certain amount 
of latitude in considering what “at 
the rate of” means, and our desire 
is to do that in a manner that is most 
convenient and equally effective, as 
well. We have no desire, in inter- 
preting it as I have, to give the em- 
ployer an undue advantage, which I 
think it tends to do, by giving him 
the privilege to count annual rate, 
based on annual earnings, rather 
than the other way. 

Also, I must make note of the fact 
that when the Attorney General gets 
hold of some of these things he may, 
say we are laboring under misconcep- 
tions. 

MEMBER (Same): A few minutes 
ago you mentioned the law in con- 
nection with manual workers, and 
you mentioned decisions; that is why 
I am interested in decisions. 

In the case of manual workers the 
decisions have been, in compensation 
cases, that a foreman or supervisor, 
having under him several others, is 
a manual worker. 

Likewise, an employee is earning 
only so much a year when he is un- 
der contract for employment for the 
year. So it would be disastrous un- 
less we decide this thing before the 
first of the year. 

Mr. Bowers: How would you 
think we should do it? 
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MEMBER (Same): I am in favor 
of making it cumulative. If a man 
accumulates a wage of more than 
$2,500 a year, then exempt him. But 
I am afraid it will be decided against 
that. A lot of you gentlemen re- 
member, when the income taxes first 
came in and rulings first came up, 
we had a lot of trouble with the 
books, and we were finally made to 
change them around because of the 
court decisions. 

Mr. Bowers: Since I raised it, we 
will take it up with the Attorney 
General, and thereby avoid changing 
of statutes. 

MEMBER (Same): One other ques- 
tion: What constitutes a day? 


Wat Constitutes A Day 

Mr. Bowers: Any time worked in 
a day constitutes a day, from the 
standpoint of recording the number 
of days worked. 

MEMBER (Same): Then, if a man 
is out of employment a day, by rea- 
son of accident, and is covered under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and is on our regular payroll, does 
that constitute a day from the stand- 
point of reporting to you? 

Mr. Bowers: Mr. Herwitz, how 
about it? 

Mr. H. K. Herwitz: He is being 
paid compensation for that day? 

MEMBER (Same): Yes. 

Mr. HeRwitz: Then I would say 
he would not be considered as work- 
ing on that day. 

MEMBER (Same) : Suppose, then, it 
was a non-occupational accident, and 
he was receiving insurance compen- 
sation under the policy? 

Mr. Herwitz: Is he being paid by 
you? 

MEMBER (Same): No. 
group insurance policy. 

Mr. Herwitz: He would not be 
considered as working for you that 
day. 

MEMBER: I should like you to de- 
fine something on the place of 
employment. I believe you are sup- 
posed to say where the man is em- 
ployed. We have a number of 
salesmen, hired out in New Jersey, 


Under the 





working out of New Jersey, and 
sometimes in New York, and so 
forth, and there is a great deal of 
crossing of state lines, and there is 
a great deal of trouble to know 
where to report them from. 

Mr. Bowers: The question of in- 
terstate employees, namely, em- 
ployees who may possibly be con- 
strued as working in one state and 
likewise in another state, has been 
the subject of discussion. In the first 


‘place we are going to have reciprocal 


agreements with adjoining states, so 
that there will not be duplications. 
The question is, though, where shall 
you report? The New York rule is 
that if a man does the major part 
of his work in this state he is taxable 
here for the total payroll, regardless 
of where he lives or where the con- 
tract for employment may have been 
made. If, in other words, he lives 
in this state and contracted for em- 
ployment in this state and does some 
part of the work in this state, the 
total salary is subject to the New 
York State tax. 

If the State of New Jersey had the 
same requirement, obviously there 
would be a duplication, and we do 
not want to have that situation, that 
you pay a double tax, in any case. 
So, when you do have the possibility 
of paying a double tax or a doubt in 
your mind as to whether the em- 
ployee is in this state or in New 
Jersey, say, ask us and we will try 
to tell you, and if there is a state 
difference of opinion we will settle 
that, too, and we will tell you where 
is the place to pay the tax. 

MEMBER: The District of Columbia 
has answered those questions. Have 
you received a copy of that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Bowers: I have, but have not 
had time to read it. It is a document 
from the District of Columbia, 
issued by an Unemployment Insur- 
ance Administration, and I would 
suggest if any of you gentlemen are 
interested, that you write to them. I 
am glad to have this citation. 

PRESIDENT. BREWER: It is now 
about ten-twenty o’clock. Are there 

















any more questions? We can let the 
meeting run about five minutes. 

MEMBER: We have an operator in 
New Jersey and pay salaries in the 
State of New York. When the op- 
erator loses her job, from whom 
does she get benefits? 

Mr. Herwitz: The place of em- 
ployment would determine where she 
receives benefits. 

Mk. LitTLE (Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corporation): My question is one 
of interpretation. I have left it to 
the end because it seems so elemen- 
tary. 

Most of us assume the law will be 
administered so that it will not bene- 
fit those who voluntarily quit. Sev- 
eral persons are of the opinion, 
though, that that has not been given 
as a definite interpretation by the 
administrator of this act. In other 
words there are some of those with 
whom I have spoken who feel that 
the point has not been categorically 
stated. 


May Quit VOLUNTARILY, AND 
RECEIVE BENEFITS 


Mr. Bowers: I think the point can 
be definitely answered, that the only 
distinction the law makes with ref- 
erence to qualifications for benefit 
for reasons for leaving are, discharge 
for cause, and unemployment due to 
strike. All other unemployment, 
even though it may be occasioned by 
voluntary withdrawal from employ- 
ment, is payable under the wording 
of the law. An employee accumulat- 
ing his rights over a period of sev- 
eral months may voluntarily with- 
draw, apply to the employment 
office, and register as unemployed, 
and if the employer, upon notice by 
us to him that such an employee has 
applied for work, still has the job 
open and is willing to take the em- 
ployee back, the employee must go 
back, or else he is disqualified for 
benefits. 

MEMBER: Who is the judge on a 
case like that ? 

Mr. Bowers: It is not a question 
of judging; it is a question of cer- 
tain specific facts. Is the worker un- 
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employed, did he register for bene- 
fits, does the employer still want 
him? Questions like that are -not 
issues, they are merely simple ques- 
tions of fact. If the employer claims 
that the employee has been dis- 
charged for cause, in that event the 
employer so states to the administra- 
tion, and the employee, if he differs, 
may take the case to an Appeals 
Board, after we have rendered an in- 
terpretation of it. We may be a sort 
of temporary judge, but the Appeals 
Board ‘is the final judge, providing, 
of course, we cannot settle the case. 
MEMBER (Same): Another ques- 
tion, a little aside from what we are 
talking about. I would like to ask 
who is in charge of the economics 
of the temporary legislation? The 
reason I ask is that in order for the 
State of New York to get benefits 
from the Federal Government, the 
State has to pay the moneys into the 
Federal Government, I believe, and 
I have wondered if they have con- 
sidered the draining of credit by 
the pouring in of money to Wash- 
ington, which money Washington 
can use. Nine per cent. of the pay- 
rolls will be going into Washington. 
I am wondering if the legislators in 
Albany are considering that fact? 
Mr. Bowers: I am doubtful if they 
are aware of that problem. There are 
economists, though, who have given 
thought to it. I read an account by 
a man named Coyle, in which he 
advocated, based on the probability 
of the facts you present, the aboli- 
tion of interest on the public debt. 
There is, however, no economist on 
our staff, I believe, who is giving at- 
tention to the economics of Federal 
finance. Obviously, we should not 
do that except as individuals, having 
an interest in it. Our Advisory 
Council, and the employee members, 
particularly, on the Advisory Coun- 
cil, should be interested in that, and 
I think it is a matter of legislative 
influence and policy, both as regards 
the state and the Federal law. Bear 
in mind, however, that although 
nine per cent. is the figure, the un- 
employment fund will have drains 
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on it currently, and the amount of 
actual total reserve in Washington 
or anywhere else will be not nearly 
as great as we might think it would 
be. Our worry is, in fact, that it 
will not be great enough. It has been 
estimated to be some three or four 
billion dollars at the maximum. 
After all, what is a billion dollars 
or so these days? 

MEMBER (Same): But those bil- 
lions of dollars will flow into Wash- 
ington to buy up Federal bonds, 
which money might be invested in 
state bonds. 


FEARS RESERVE WILL BE Too SMALL 

Mr. Bowers: There is an outflow, 
also, and that outflow we hope will 
be not too great. My fear is that 
the reserve will not be enough to 
pay the outgo, and we do not need 
to be concerned with extra net re- 
serves which would disturb finances. 
Pensions are another matter, of 
course. 

PRESIDENT BREWER: We _ have 
reached our time. 

We appreciate Mr. Bowers’ com- 
ing here tonight, and the patience 
and courtesy with which he has 
borne with us in the questions un- 
der discussion. 





Payroll Tax Exemptions! 


Controllers will be interested in 
an article discussing important pro- 
visions of the Federal and New 
York State Unemployment Laws. 
Another article deals with taxable 
effect of liquidating subsidiaries 
under the 1935 Act. Send $1.00 for 
a three-month trial period and begin 
with the November issue. 


CURRENT TAX REVIEW, INC. 
112 West 42nd Street, New York 


A monthly digest and review of im- 
portant tax rulings and decisions in- 
cluding special tax query department. 
Clear, non-technical, easily under- 
stood. 


FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS—Comprehensive 
article by Joseph J. Wechsler, M.E., 
C.P.A., dealing with Treasury De- 
partment’s depreciation policy (T.D. 
4422). Gives illustration showing, 
step by step, how to prepare the re- 
quired 14 column schedule. Only a 
limited number -of copies available. 























Budget Plan for Specialty Business 
Manufacturing Ornamental Metal 


Orders Cover Products Made To Order, So Usual Type of Budgeting for Indus- 
trial Establishment Can Not Be Followed—Wide Fluctuations in Volume of 
Expected New Contracts Complicate Problem—Articie by CHARLES A. DANIELS. 


HE ever-present budgeting prob- 

lem becomes most pressing at this 
season, so this article by Mr. Daniels, 
who formerly was controller of the 
General Bronze Corporation is par- 
ticularly timely. It will apply in large 
measure to the many specialty manu- 
facturing businesses which cannot 
manufacture in quantity in advance of 
orders. —THE EpiTor. 


This is a specialty business, and its 
products, which are manufactured in 
accord with special specifications, in- 
clude ornamental metal entrances, 
store fronts, elevator doors, non-fer- 
rous metal windows, railings, bank 
screens, check desks, lamp standards, 
tablets, and the like. The materials 
used are principally bronze, aluminum 
and nickel silver. 

Certain problems present themselves 
in connection with the preparation of 
a budgetary plan. Due to the fact that 
all orders cover products made to 
order, there can be no planning of 
the nature characteristic of that found 
in the usual type of manufacturing 
establishment, nor can items be pro- 
duced in advance of actual demand. 
There is also the difficulty encountered 
in forcasting the volume of expected 
new contracts, for the principal source 
of business is through the construction 
of new buildings of the better type. The 
production program is also rendered 
more difficult due to the wide fluctua- 
tions in volume and nature of products. 

Determination of the minimum ex- 
pected volume of new business for the 
budgeted year is based on the out- 
standing estimates at the beginning of 
the year, plus contemplated construc- 
tion projects for the year not yet esti- 
mated. Consideration must be ac- 


corded the trend of building activity 


in the various sections of the country, 
as well as Federal, state and municipal 
appropriations. Other factors are the 
trend of the business of the company, 
and the industry in general. Respon- 
sibility for arriving at this minimum 
expected volume rests with the sales 
department. When conclusions are 
reached, the results are submitted to 
the management for approval. 


MINIMUM SALES VOLUME ANALYZED 


Under the supervision of the officer 
in charge of the budget the approved 
minimum sales volume is broken down, 
to establish the amount necessary for 
labor, materials, manufacturing bur- 
den, erection costs, selling and admin- 
istrative expenses, and so on. The 
actual cost of completed contracts dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months’ pe- 
riod, after the elimination of unusual 
or disturbing items, furnishes the basis 
for this breakdown. Should it be de- 
sired, the volume can be further de- 
tailed by classes of products, such as 
entrances, doors, windows, and so on, 
and by nature of materials required, 
such as bronze, aluminum, nickel, sil- 
ver, and the like. 

Total budgeted volume is spread 
over the fifty-two weeks of the year. 


With the aid of weekly and cumula- 
tive comparisons of actual and budg- 
eted volume, the management is kept 
informed of the current trend of the 
business. These reports are supple- 
mented by a summary of outstanding 
estimates and approved projects not 
yet ready for estimate. 

Detailed estimates of contracts 
booked during each month are accu- 
mulated and compared with the de- 
tailed sales budget. This is done 
either on a percentage basis or by di- 
viding the detailed sales budget into 
twelve equal parts. These compari- 
sons, particularly when they have 
reached a cumulative stage after two 
or three months, furnish the manage- 
ment with valuable information as to 
the accuracy of the budget forecast, 
and may suggest timely changes in the 
production program, material commit- 
ments, or expense. 


CONTROL OF PRODUCTION POSSIBLE 


Basic volume of the production 
budget often differs materially from 
the sales volume, due to the fact that 
large contracts are booked many 
months, or even a year or more, in 
advance of the delivery date. Taking 
into consideration the volume of un- 
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completed work on hand, the spread 
between sales and production, and the 
trend of new business in comparison 
with budget expectation, the manage- 
ment is in a position to anticipate the 
necessary steps to increase, or curtail, 
production. 

In setting up the production budget 
the following procedure is used: 
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fitting, assembling, coloring, shipping, 


and so on. 


Accuracy of the payroll is 


verified by calculating the expected 
output per man, and labor cost per 
pound produced. By comparing these 
with past performance it can be de- 
termined if the effect of wage reduc- 
tions and increase in efficiency has 


been planned properly. 





1. Estimated cost of uncompleted contracts at beginning 


of year 


Less: 


N 


3. Work on hand to be manufactured 


4. Estimated cost of new contracts, as per sales budget 


5. Total to be manufactured 


. Inventory of work in process at beginning of year 


6. Estimated cost of uncompleted contracts at close of 


year 


7. Estimated inventory of work in process at close of year 





8. Estimated cost of work to be manufactured during 


the budgeted year 


In practice, the above is carried out 
in full detail, in columnar form, to 
show the estimated cost of work to be 
manufactured, by material, labor, man- 
ufacturing burden, erection cost, and 
the like. Under the accounting sys- 
tem the cost records are set up to cor- 
respond to the details of the estimates. 
Thus, the information called for under 
items 1 and 2 is readily available, 
and item 4 is taken from the detailed 
sales budget. 

Difficulty arises, principally, in esti- 
mating the cost of uncompleted con- 
tracts at the close of the year. In nor- 
mal years this item can be budgeted 
on the basis of past experience, but 
when business volume is decreasing 
the probable effect on the uncompleted 
contracts at the close of the period 
must be considered. However, in 
placing the production budget on a 
monthly basis the effect of an error is 
greatly reduced, and in any event as 
the year progresses this phase of the 
budget can be revised. 


PRODUCTION BUDGET BASIS FOR 
CONTROL 
The production budget furnishes 
the basis for control over production 
labor payroll and manufacturing bur- 


den. Payrolls are subdivided by de- 


partments—drafting, pattern, foundry, 





Manufacturing burden is applied to 


the departmental payroll at varying 


rates. 


It includes supervisory and in- 


direct salaries and wages, shop sup- 
plies, heat, light, power, workmen’s 


compensation 


and other insurance, 


depreciation, maintenance and repairs 
of buildings and equipment, real estate 


taxes, and the like. 
can be readily, and accurately, budg- 


These expenses 





1. 


2 


3. 
4. 


Completed contracts 


. Cost of completed contracts 


Gross profits from manufacturing 

Sales and administrative expense: 
Estimating expense 
Sales expense 
Administrative expense 


. Miscellaneous income and expense 


. Net profit (before Federal income tax) 
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eted. Comparisons are made monthly 
with actual performance, and in addi- 
tion such wages as those of super- 
visors, porters, maintenance men and 
similar employees, are controlled on a 
weekly basis. 

After the sales and _ production 
budgets have been set up, the income 
and expense budget can be prepared. 
At the foot of this column is a typical 
outline of the presentation, which is ex- 
tended in columnar form for the twelve 
months of the year, allowing the neces- 
sary spaces for comparison with actual. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
outline is considerably condensed, 
and in actual practice the statement 
calls for as many accounts as are essen- 
tial to portray the operations compre- 
hensively. Likewise, detail ledger ac- 
counts are carried as required, but as 
each business must necessarily prepare 
its individual chart of accounts no ef- 
fort is made to elaborate on this score. 

Completed contracts include only 
those contracts which will have been 
fully completed and erected during the 
period. The production budget serves 
as the basis for the calculations of the 
cost of fully completed contracts. Sell- 
ing value is determined by applying to 
the cost an estimated percentage of 
gross profit from manufacturing. This 
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percentage can be established with a 
fair degree of accuracy on the follow- 
ing basis: 


1. Trend of manufacturing gross 
profit percentage shown during 
the twelve months preceding the 
budget period. 

2. Manufacturing gross profit per- 
centage of uncompleted con- 
tracts on hand at beginning of 
budget period. 

3. Manufacturing gross profit per- 
centage as per sales budget. 


Estimating, selling and administra- 
tive expenses present no special prob- 
lems in connection with budgeting. 
Differing from the manufacturing 
burden, these general overhead ex- 
penses are not charged to the work in 
process account, but directly to the in- 
come account, monthly, as paid or 
accrued. Comparisons between actual 
and budget figures are made monthly, 
while payrolls, as previously explained, 
can be checked weekly. 

A large sheet, or form, is used on 
which are assembled all costs con- 
nected with an order, or contract. This 
form is also used to detail the various 
budget figures to which reference has 
been made, that is, the component 
figures going to make up the major 
totals in the exhibits already shown. 

Should the financial condition of 
the business make it advisable to fore- 
cast receipts and payments, a monthly 
cash budget can be prepared. Due to 
the uncertainty of cash receipts it is 
seldom practicable to cover a period 
longer than one, or two, months in 
advance. Contracts in the building 
trade usually provide that the sub- 
contractor shall be entitled to payment, 
during the current month, for work 
completed, or erected, during the prior 
month, less a certain ‘‘retained per- 
centage,” and final payment shall be 
due upon completion of the contract 
and acceptance of the work by the 
architect, owner, and general con- 
tractor. This is the same procedure 
as is followed in the construction of 
buildings. This also illustrates the 


difficulty of estimating cash receipts, 
except from month to month. 
It will be noticed that no material 
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budget has been mentioned. Inasmuch 
as materials are ordered in accordance 
with actual requirements, taken from 
shop drawings, there is no need for 
such a budget. In this respect the 
procedure is different from that of a 
manufacturing establishment in which 
it is possible to manufacture as against 
expected future orders. However, on 
the basis of the material requirements 
indicated in the detailed sales budget, 
the management may decide to make, 
or secure, base prices on raw material 
commitments. When such is the case 
the probable quantity to be involved 
can readily be procured from the 
budget computations. 

We have used the budgetary plan 
of what is probably the largest organi- 
zation in the country, engaged in this 
class of work, for a working example. 
Before leaving the operating phase of 
the budget it would be well to remem- 
ber the importance of watching closely 
the trend of sales in comparison with 
the budgeted volume. As soon as it 
becomes evident that sales are falling 
materially below the budget amount, 
or show an indication that they will, 
the budget must be revised and con- 
trollable expenses reduced in con- 
formity with the new conditions. 

One interesting factor in connection 
with this particular budget plan is that 
an allowance is made for shop labor, 
in connection with each contract, and 
a bonus is paid out of the saving in 
labor cost effected. 

As in many other industries, cap- 
ital expenditures are not budgeted, 
but very carefully considered before 
approval is given. 

No special organization is required 
to operate the budget program, the 
work being intermingled with that of 
the regular accounting department. In 
addition to the sales manager being 
responsible for the preparation of the 
sales budget, the operating manager 
of each plant is responsible for the 
operating budget of his plant. The 
controller is in charge of the prepara- 
tion of the master budget and also of 
seeing that it is followed. Before be- 
coming official the master budget is 
approved by the president and the 
board of directors. 














| REVIEWS 


MUNICIPAL FUNDS AND THEIR 
BALANCE SHEETS: National Commit- 
tee on Municipal Accounting, Chicago 
Bulletin No. 5, 76 pages. $1.00. 

This publication, issued by the Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Account- 
ing, is probably the most important piece 
of municipal accounting literature issued 
in the past five years. It is believed that 
it will have a profound influence on mu- 
nicipal accounting. The National Com- 
mittee on Municipal Accounting is com- 
posed of ten men, who are for the most 
part municipal accounts. The Committee 
includes two public accountants and two 
university professors of accounting. It 
is assisted by nine advisory committees. 
Carl H. Shatters is secretary. 

There is presented first a summary of 
recommendations, the first of which is 
that resources, obligations and financial 
transactions should be classified under the 
funds to which they relate, and that a 
small number of funds should be used. 
The following, it is announced, are ordi- 
narily sufficient: general, special revenue, 
working capital, special assessment, bond, 
sinking, trust and agency, and utility. It 
is suggested that fund accounts should 
include not only assets and _ liabilities 
(proprietary accounts), but also accounts 
relating to estimated revenues and expen- 
ditures and the realization thereof (budg- 
etary accounts). It is suggested that the 
balance sheet of a fund for a fiscal period 
should include both proprietary and budg- 
etary accounts, and that the surplus of 
each fund should be shown separately. 
Exhibits are given of fund balance sheets 
and statements of the fixed assets and 
bonded debt accounts. A section is de- 
voted to a discussion of each fund and 
balance sheet. There is a section devoted 
to municipal accounting procedure. The 
booklet closes with a revised statement 
of the principles of municipal account- 
ing as recommended by the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting on 
May 4, 1935. 

The assistance of many leaders of ac- 
countancy has been sought and obtained 
by the Committee in preparing this bul- 
letin, and it may be confidently predicted 
that it will serve to improve accounting 
procedures for municipalities and to 
standardize in a measure the form of 
balance sheets of municipalities. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 


CURRENT TAX REVIEW, Monthly. 
$4.00 a year. 

Current Tax Review for November 
contains an article outlining the new pay- 
roll tax laws, and the varying exemptions 
of the Federal and New York State pro- 
visions. The importance of careful payroll 




















REVIEWS of Current Business Publications 


analysis is explained. A ‘second article 
deals with the effect on parent com- 
panies of the liquidation of subsidiaries 
as provided by the 1935 Revenue Act. 


WINSLOW’S MINIMIZING DEATH 
TAXES—1935-1936. By C. Morton Win- 
slow, C.P.A., in association with Willard 
L. Munro. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., Chicago and New York. 116 pages, 
paper. $1.00. 

This analysis of the exemptions and al- 





Services Available 


Controller, nearly 25 years’ ex- 
perience, last eleven with nationally 
known concern, open for engagement. 
Financial and operating accounts, 
budgeting, statistics, insurance, and 
systems. Thorough training, valu- 
able experience. Can handle manu- 
facturing or other lines. Accustomed 
to directing large staff. For inter- 
view and further particulars address 
No. 58, Controllers Institute of America. 











ternatives of taxation under inheritance, 
estate, and gift taxes is particularly timely 
in view of the new higher Federal estate 
and gift tax rates. It throws new light on 
the prospective shrinkage of capital by such 
taxes and gives practical standards for gaug- 
ing the respective merits of proposed 
methods of alleviation. 

There are sixteen chapters, among them 
being: Inheritance and Estate Tax Prob- 
lems, Estate Shrinkage and Expectancy of 
Life, Cost of Doing Nothing, Conservation 
More Difficult than Accumulation, Life In- 
surance, Accumulating Income to Offset 
Shrinkage, Gifts and Gift Taxes, Deferred- 
use Gifts, Intra-family Annuities, Setting 
Aside Readily Marketable Securities, Be- 
quests to Individuals and Charities, and 
Cost of Property Accumulations. Many 
charts, graphs and tables of helpful data 
help to make the subject matter illuminat- 
ing and useful. 

This book can be absorbed in an hour. 
It is replete with facts and ideas that can 
be used to advantage by bankers, trust 
officers, attorneys, accountants, as well as 


controllers and others concerned with the 
problems presented by the new tax laws. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR R. TUCKER. 


Services Available 


Controller-Certified Public Accountant, 
with extensive and diversified experience 
in financial control (budgets, and the 
like), general and cost accounting, sta- 
tistics and system building. 1934-1935, 
Controller large industrial corporation, 
with annual sales volume near $15,000,- 
000. 1929-1934, General Manager and 
Comptroller air transportation company, 
with government contracts, freight, ex- 
press and aerial photographic operations. 
1922-1929, in charge of system-building 
and counselling department of outstand- 
ing accounting machine company. 1915- 
1922, public practice, and sundry experi- 
ence in accounting and control executive 
capacites in mail order, engine and body 
manufacture, and large steel business. 
University graduate in commerce and busi- 
ness administration; post-graduate courses 
in law, accountancy and general business. 
Age 43; married; three sons. Refer to 
Number 57. 














thoritative, practical. 


roll Tax Service.” 


pon now for specimens and prices. 
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Developed after many months’ technical re- 
search into Payroll Tax Laws and accounting _ sical i <n gl, sa tea ay ae ea a 
i h f let - 

ee ga ag ey —- i. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR SAMPLES 

proved by The Alexander Publishing Com- 
pany and have been adopted by them as part 
of their loose-leaf ‘Social Security and Pay- 
Judge for yourself how 
these forms can be of value to you. Mail cou- 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








use. 


PAYROLL TAX 
RECORD FORMS 


Now Ready! 


These three forms provide for ALL informa- 
tion necessary in preparation of reports and 
payment of Payroll Taxes. 
into present accounting systems without requiring costly 
or laborious changes in present set-up. Mail coupon 
below for specimen forms and further information. 


Accounting Records Supply Company, 65 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, send specimens of your 3 Payroll 
Tax Record Forms, with prices and information concerning their 


Designed to fit 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Controllers Institute of America, 
held November 25, 1935, the applicants 
named below were elected to active mem- 
bership in The Institute: 


JAMES A. BERESFORD 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

W. R. BoRMAN 
Highway Trailer Company, 
Wisconsin. 

ALLEN L. BRENNER 
Kirkman & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York. 

CHARLES W. BROWN 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

JOHN L. Crosson 
American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 

WILLIAM A. DaAvIEs 
Utility Management Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 


JosEPH DONOHOE 
Carnegie Coal Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Oscar F, FUNK 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 
EDWIN G. HELLYAR 
J. B. Martin Company, Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 
JOHN L. Harris 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America, Jersey City, N. J. 
WILLIAM J. HENRY 
Dexter Folder Company, New York, N. Y. 
CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
THEODORE JOHNSON ; 
J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
STANLEY M. KNAPP 
Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New 
York. 
LAWRENCE LARSEN 
C. F. Mueller Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 
CooKE Lewis 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
JOHN C. NAYLOR 
Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
ARTHUR T. ROBERTS 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 
JOHN WILLARD ROBERTS 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK H. STEPHENS 
Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, 
Pennsylvania. 
DwicHut D. THOMAS 
A. B. C. Brewing Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Edgerton, 


THE PRESIDENT’S SWING AROUND 
WESTERN CIRCUIT 


President Rodney S. Durkee made a 
swing around the western circuit of 
Controls of The Institute in November, 
visiting four cities. 

In Los Angeles, on November 12, he 
addressed a conference of controllers, 
numbering twenty-five, which had been 
called for the purpose of considering 
forming a Control. Decision was reached 
to organize a Control, a sufficient number 
of prospective members having pledged 
themselves to file applications for mem- 
bership, and to assist in forming the 
Control. Colonel H. A. Gidney, control- 
ler of Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsyl- 
vania, and vice-president of The Institute, 
also addressed this meeting. 

In San Francisco on November 14, 
President Durkee addressed a meeting of 
the San Francisco Control. The meeting 
was largely attended. 


In St. Louis on November 18, President 
Durkee addressed the St. Louis Control 
and made formal presentation of the 
charter recently issued to the Control. 

In Chicago on November 19, President 
Durkee addressed the Chicago Control. 
On the same program, Dr. Stuart P. 
Meech of the University of Chicago de- 
livered an address on ‘The Social Se- 
curity Act.” There were fifty members of 
the Control present. 

Prior to his departure on the western 
trip, Mr. Durkee attended a meeting of 
the New England Control, which was 
held at Worcester, Massachusetts, on Oc- 
tober 30. 

In all five of these cities constructive 
programs for the season have been pre- 
pared, and great interest was shown in 
the work of The Institute. 


MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


New York 

The New York Control announces a 
meeting to be held Thursday, December 19. 
It will be addressed by Mr. W. A. Cooper, 
of Barrow Wade, Gathrie & Company, on 
“Federal Income Tax Changes.” 

The New York Control was addressed 
on November 21 by Mr. P. D. Betterley. 
His subject was ‘““The Insurance Buyer's 
Responsibility.” Mr. Thomas L. Evans 
of Weston Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, presided. Mr. Betterley gave his 
hearers detailed information concerning 
insurance problems, coverage, rates, and 
the like. A considerable period was de- 
voted to questions propounded by those 
in attendance. It was voted a most 
profitable meeting. 


Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Control announces a 
meeting to be held Thursday, December 
12, at which Mr. Thomas E. Shearer of 
Prentice Hall editorial department will 
speak on “Unemployment Insurance.” 
Mr. Carl D. Page will be in charge of 
the program and will preside. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Philadelphia Control to place notices 
concerning the activities of the Control, 
and announcements of meetings, in the 
columns of the publication ‘‘Philadel- 
phia,’”’ issued by the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Pittsburgh 


A meeting of the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Control was held October 29. 
Messrs. E. R. Clarkson and W. H. Swin- 
ney reviewed the proceedings of a confer- 
ence of the American Management Asso- 
ciation held in New York early in October, 
and Mr. W. H. Dupka described the re- 
quirements of the Federal Social Security 
Act. A_ list of possible applicants for 
membership was reviewed and approved. 


The Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh 


Control met the same day. 


Chicago 


Officers and directors of the Chicago 
Control are planning the entire season’s 
program of meetings, speakers and sub- 
jects in advance. Mr. M. M. Tveter is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors 
held November 7 was visited by Mr. 
Arlo Wilson, controller of the Vick 
Chemical Company, a member of the 
New York City Control. Arrangements 
were made at that meeting for a special 
luncheon of officers and directors for 
Mr. Rodney S. Durkee, President of the 
Controllers Institute, on November 19. 
Plans were made for a special reception 
at 6 o'clock, prior to the dinner and 
meeting held on that date. 

The Board at its meetings on October 
9 and November 7, approved five appli- 
cations for membership, those of: Claud 
A. Thornberg, Abbott Laboratory; R. G. 
Paramore, Central Fibre Products Com- 
pany, Inc.; Christian G. Jarchow, Inter- 
national Harvester Company; Theodore 
Johnson, J. I. Case Company. 

The Board voted to send flowers and 
a message of good wishes to Mr. Nicho- 
las T. Zech, who was ill in Evanston 
Hospital. Mr. Zech is a member of the 
Board. 

Cleveland 

The Cleveland Control met November 
20, at Hotel Cleveland, with President 
J. J. Anzalone in the chair. The evening 
was deveted to a round-table exchange 
of experiences and discussions of current 
problems, a form of meeting which has 
been found by many Controls to be pro- 
ductive of most valuable information. 
The meeting was attended by the National 
Secretary of the C. I. A. 

















INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


San Francisco 

Mr. Lee Creek, engineer of the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Department, ad- 
dressed the San Francisco Control on 
September 26, on the “Construction of 
the San Francisco Bay Bridge.” 

President J. G. Larson has appointed a 
committee on Social Security Legislation, 
to be composed of: Charles A. Smith, 
chairman; A. L. Bennett, C. E. Schink. 
The services of this committee have been 
offered to Governor Merriam of Cali- 
fornia, as an advisory body to the State 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
assist in drafting regulations covering 
administration of the Unemplopment In- 
surance Act, passed by the Legislature 
at its recent session. 

At a meeting held October 24 members 
of the Control and guests were addressed 
by Dr. Louis Bloch on ‘The Meaning of 
the California Unemployment Insurance 
Law.” He was introduced by Edward V. 
Mills, chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Bloch is principal statistician of 
the California Department of Industrial 
Relations. He formerly was secretary 
and director of the California State Un- 
employment Commission, and_ secretary 
of the President’s National Longshore- 
men’s Board, director of the Department 
of Research and Statistics of the State 


Relief Administration, and author of ‘‘La- 
bor Agreements in Coal Mines.” 

Dr. Bloch outlined the provisions of 
the California Unemployment Reserves 
Act and the requirements for compliance 
by business concerns with the terms of 
the Act. He also correlated the State 
and National Acts and outlined the pre- 
liminary measures to be adopted by cor- 
porations, subject to the provisions of 
either Act. The meeting was thrown open 
for questions at the conclusion of Dr. 
Bloch’s address and a rapid-fire round 
table discussion followed. 

The Control is planning a golf tourna- 
ment, to be held after the first of the 
year. 


ORGANIZING CONTROL 
IN DETROIT 


A conference of controllers of com- 
panies in the Detroit area was held No- 
vember 18 for the purpose of making 
plans for organization of a Detroit Con- 
trol. The National Secretary of the C. I. A. 
described the procedure of organizing a 
Control, and the determination was 
reached by those present to proceed with 
the undertaking. Arrangements were 
made for creation of a Committee on 
Organization. Another meeting was 
called to be held December 4. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


St. Louis 
Officers of the St. Louis Control have 
been elected as follows: 
President 
FrepD A. ULMER 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
V ice-Presidents 
L. G. ROWE 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Company 
EpwIN L. WHITE 
Laclede Gas Light Company 
Secretary-Treasurer 
H. F. HARRINGTON 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis 
Directors 
J. G. LivENGoop 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany 
Otto C. SCHULTZ 


Stix, Baer & Fuller 
A. C. SCHUCHARDT 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 


THE CONTROLLER is sent without 
charge to members of THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
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IN ACCORDANCE WITH 


The New Federal Social Security and State Unemployment 


Insurance Laws 


We are offering a set of forms contained in two Loose Leaf 
Binders to take care of the requirements. 

The Forms have been designed after thoroughly studying the 
laws and problems involved to give all necessary data with a 


minimum of labor. 


these laws. 


small cost. 





Established 1887 





M. BACHRACH & SON 


These records were prepared with the advice and assistance of 
Hugo E. Rogers and James J. Marks, authors of “Minimizing 


Payroll Taxes,” a recent authoritative publication concerning 


An Outfit large enough to take care of the records of one hun- 
dred employees for one year can be had as low as $10.00. For 
firms having larger personnel additional sheets can be added at 


We will gladly send sample forms to those interested. 


Accounting Forms and Systems 
2275 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The following index of articles and other material which have 
been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the eleven 
issues published during 1935, is presented with the thought that 
it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available 


for study and reference. 


A, 


“Accurate Accounting More Essential to Busi- 
ness than to Government” 
Address by—J. Calvin Shumberger 
Andersen, Arthur 
Article—‘“A Public Accountant’s Views 
as to Duties and Rank of 
Controller” 
“Auditor's Certificate Not Needed Under Cer- 
tain Conditions” 
Reply by Robert E. Healy to Question 


B. 
Books Reviewed 
“Accounting Procedure for Standard Costs” 
by Cecil Merle Gillespie, M.B.A. 
“The Accounting Review” 
“Alexander Federal Tax 
Guide” 1935 
“America’s Capacity to Consume’”’ 
by Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Clark Warburton 
“Analysis of Industrial Securities” 
by John H. Prime, Ph.D. 
“Bibliography of Works on Accounting”’ 
by Harry C. Bentley and Ruth S. 
Leonard 


Course and 


“Budgeting” 
by Prior Sinclair 
“Cost Accounting” 
by James L. Dohr, Howell A. In- 
ghram, Andrew L. Love 
“Current Tax Review” 
“Federal Tax Course’ 1935 
“Financial Organization and Administra- 
tion” 
by W. Mackenzie Stevens 
“From Debt to Prosperity” 
by J. Crate Larkin 
“The Future of Monetary Policy” 
“Handy Office Book”’ 
“It’s Up to Us” 
by. James P. Warburg 
“Journal of American Statistical Associa- 
tion” 
“Journal of Calendar Reform” 
“Losses in Bank Earning Assets”’ 
by Frederick Mueller, Jr. 
“The National Recovery Administration” 
“New York Laws Affecting Business 
Corporations” 
by J. B. R. Smith 
Office Supervisor” 
by Henry E. Niles, M. C. H. Niles 
“Operating Results of Department and Spe- 
cialty Stores in 1934” 
“Payroll Accounting” 
“Principles of Accounting” 
by H. A. Finney 


“Survey of Contemporary Economics” 
by Norman S. Buck 
“Tax Diary and Manual—1935” 
“Towards Stability” 
by Sumner H. Slichter 
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Bowers, Glenn A. 

Address—‘‘Payroll Record Keeping 
under Unemployment Insur- 
ance Laws” 

Address—'‘Details of Operation of New 
York Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act” 

“Budget Plan for Specialty Business Manufac- 
turing Ornamental Metal” 

Paper by—-Charles A. Daniels 

“Budget, Cash” 
Article by—J. Frederick Hunt 
“Budget Plan of Company Manufacturing 
Electrical Instruments” 
Article by—D. H. Schultz 


GC: 


Carney, William M. 

Paper—"Progressive Executives Recog- 
nize Value of Interpretive Func- 
tion” 

“Cash Budget” 

Article by—J. Frederick Hunt 
“Clearing Desk” 

Article by—Henry D. Minich 
“Controller's Duties and Rank” 

Paper by—Arthur Andersen 
Additional Function of, Defined by Institute 
“Ethical Standards No Different Than Cor- 

poration’s’—Paper, B. G. Smith 
“Interpretive Function Of” 

Paper—William M. Carney 
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\VVARI-IYPER 


The saving of actual money 
and the increase of profits are 
which every 





two purposes 
controller holds as his ob- 
jectives. 

Vari-Typer will contribute 
splendidly in this undertak- 
ing. 

Every firm or individual 
buying printing, owning a 
Mimeograph; Multilith; Ro- 
taprint; Ditto; Standard, or 
Ormig Duplicator should also 
own a Vari-Typer. 


These are the reasons: 


Vari-Typer uses hundreds of 
different type faces all in- 
stantly interchangeable. 


The machine permits of var- 
iable character and line spac- 
ing. 

Is equipped with mechanism 
to create bold headings. 
Every type stroke is uniform, 
being electrically controlled. 


All columnar work may be 
justified as to right hand 
margin. 


NO RUBBER PLATEN 
NO TYPE BARS 


The result is work with 
type set effect—strong per- 
sonal appeal—a saving of 
35% to 60% in cost as com- 
pared with printing—and 
quick service. 


Write for descriptive literature 
RALPH C. COXHEAD 
Manufacturers 


17 Park Place 
NEW YORK CITY 
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COST AND PRODUCTION HAND- 
BOOK, L. P. Alford, editor, assisted by a 
board of eighty cost accountants, manufac- 
turing executives, and engineers. Ronald 
Press, New York City. 1575 pages. $7.50. 


This book is a companion to the “Ac- 
countants’ Handbook” and the ‘‘Financial 
Handbook,” and is by the same editor as 
the earlier ‘‘Management’s Handbook.”’ The 
three handbooks are supplementary to one 
another with only a small amount of dupli- 
cation. 

A lot has been written on cost accounting 
and a lot on shop management and _in- 
dustrial engineering, but this handbook is 
the first publication to give a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field. It pre- 
sents not the opinions of a single author 
but the consensus of experts as to the most 
successful practices in actual use. 

Cost analysis, estimating, factory ac- 
counting methods, operating reports and 
charts, flexible budgets, standard costs, and 
other phases of cost accounting are given 
eight sections aggregating 523 pages of 
about 500 words each. Research and de- 
velopment, production planning and con- 
trol, standardization, simplification, and 
other branches of industrial engineering 
are given six sections, 309 pages. Purchas- 
ing, storekeeping, raw material computa- 
tions, inventory control, and handling of 
materials have four sections, 220 pages. 
Organization, selection and training of per- 
sonnel, rate setting, incentives, time keeping 
and payroll procedure, health maintenance, 
accident prevention, pension and unemploy- 
ment plans, and employee representation 
have five sections, 200 pages. Construction 
of plants, purchase of equipment and prob- 
lems of maintenance, depreciation, and 
obsolescence are given five sections, 244 
pages. The table of contents and a 5,000 
item index require 69 pages. 

This handbook will help the factory man 
who is not a cost accountant to a better un- 
derstanding of costs. Also it will give the 
cost accountant who is not a shopman or 
engineer a better grasp of production and 
industrial engineering problems. It should 
be useful to both in auditing their own 
ideas and practices and as a work of ref- 
erence which will help them to foresee 
difficulties and thereby avoid mistakes. 


Reviewed by E. STEWART FREEMAN, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. 


THE CONTROLLER is sent without 
charge to members of THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 





Your 


Payroll 


What every Employer and Employee 
should know about Federal and State 
Compensation Laws. 


—o— 
By JosrEpH J. WECHSLER 
M.E., C.P.A. 


(>* vital interest to every employer is 
YOUR PAYROLL TAX, published by 
The National Library Press. 

Every employer must determine whether or 
not he is subject to the payroll tax—often 
a difficult task. He must keep records in 
such form that they will clearly reflect the 
amounts subject to the various taxes, taking 
all possible exemptions into consideration. A 
knowledge of the law will help him safeguard 
against overpayment. 

He will be interested in accomplishing this 
with a minimum expenditure of time and 
money. The whole subject is thoroughly di- 
gested in YOUR PAYROLL TAX written by 
Joseph J. Wechsler, M.E., C.P.A., editor of 
“Current Tax Review,” "and a " recognized 
authority in the field of taxation. It is pre- 
sented simply and clearly so that all those 
affected by the law will readily understand 
its provisions. 

He deals honestly with the question of 
changes in your payroll forms, and makes no 
wild exaggerated suggestions as to need of 
expensive changes in existing records. Typical 
payroll forms to reflect the necessary informa- 
tion are presented, along with explanations 
of how to operate them. 


. Purpose of Federal Tax To Bring States 
into Actual Administration of the Law. 

. Why New York Law Is Stressed in This 
Digest. 

3. Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax. 

. Federal Old Age Benefits or Pension Pro- 
visions. 

. New York State Unemployment Insurance 


Act. 

. Defining the Employee. 

. Safeguards against Overpayment. 

. Accounting Control over Payroll Taxes. 

. Methods. 

. Forms. 

. Records. 

2. What Every Employee Should Know. 

. Records. 

. Requirements of Other States. 

5. Table of Comparison. 

5. Discussion of Facts. 

. Economic Comment. 

. Inequitable Features. 

. Corporation or Partnership. 

. Advantages in Tax aciase through Regu- 
larizing Employment. 


The price of 
YOUR PAYROLL TAX is $1.00 


Send your order NOW to 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
110 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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Preserve Your Copies 
of THE CONTROLLER 


Many readers of The Controller have indicated that they wish to save the 
issues which were published in 1935, for reference and study. 

Two methods are offered by which the eleven copies of The Controller 
which were published in 1935 may be preserved. 

One plan is to have the copies of the magazine bound in book form. 

A second plan is to use a loose-leaf binder with stiff cover. 

THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA Offers these bargains to read- 


ers of The Controller: 


. SEND THE ELEVEN ISSUES OF THE 
CONTROLLER to be bound in book form, 
at a cost of $2.00. 


They will be bound in black cloth for your library 
in a volume of attractive appearance. The words “The 
Controller—1935” will appear on the backbone of the 
volume and also on the front cover. 

To avail yourself of this offer, you should have the 
complete set of eleven issues. If you do not possess all 
the numbers, back numbers may be supplied from this 
office at a special price of 40 cents a copy. 

Because of the demand for the February, 1935, issue, 
the supply of that number is limited. 

Orders for binding the 1935 issues must be in hand 
not later than January 31, 1935, in order to avail your- 
self of this offer. 


Use the blank below in ordering. 





ORDER BLANK 


Controllers Institute of America, 

One East Forty-Second Street, 

New York City. } 
I wish to have my copies of the 1935 numbers of THE Con 

TROLLER bound in book form, in accordance with your offer of $2.00 

My eleven copies have been sent to you under separate cover 
Note: If you are lacking any of the numbers, indicate here 

what issues you desire at 40c a copy: 


Enclosed find my check in the amount of.......... 
to cover the cost of binding and the cost of extra copies. 


Signature 


Address 








2. ORDER A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER, at a 
cost of $2.00. 


These binders are stiff-backed. They are known as 
Multi-Magazine binders. They enable the reader to 
consult any issue without removing it from the binder, 
and, at the same time, any issue may be removed easily 
if desired. 

These binders are for use on library shelves. 

Use the order blank below if one of these binders is 
desired at a cost of $2.00%vith the words, “The Controller 


—1935” stamped on the backbone and on the cover. 





ORDER BLANK 

| 
Controllers Institute of America, 
| One East Forty-Second Street, 
| New York City 
Please send me one Multi-Magazine binder for my 1935 is- | 
| sues of THE CONTROLLER. | 

Note: If you are lacking any of the numbers, indicate here 
what issues you desire at 40c a copy: 


I am enclosing my check in the amount of........ . dollars 
to cover the cost of the binder and the cost of extra copies. 


| Signature 


| Addirens 


Controllers Institute of America 


ONE EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Relax 
IN MODERN COMFORT 


%& RELAX PHYSICALLY . 


outside rooms, each with bath, shower 





in one of New York’s largest 


and newest hotels... 80¢ 





and radio... From $2.50 single and $3.50 double . . . A stone’s 





throw from leading Corporation Headquarters, in the heart of the 
Grand Central Zone 


STATEROOM DELUXE: A 1936 « 

clusive Montclair innovation and inter 

estingly new mode in room decoratior 
and layout 


%& RELAX MENTALLY 


ously appointed suites designed to give the ultimate in comfort at most 


away from street noises, in luxurt- CASINO MONTCLAIR: The home 
of entertainment features during the 
winter season, with two orchestras and 
floor show appearing nightly at dinner 





modest tariffs 
together” for that important conference 
I 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 49TH STREET 


New York City 


“MONTHLY MEETING PLACE OF THE NEW YORK CITY CONTROL” 


An ideal atmosphere in which “‘to get yourself 
You will be proud to 
say to your friends: “I’m stopping at the MONTCLAIR”... 


and supper 




















EMPLOYMENT RECORDS 


FOR THE NEW 


STATE and FEDERAL LAWS 


A sample set of forms and instructions for accounting 


Under the new Social Security Act and the New York 
State Unemployment Compensation Law, employers will 
be obliged to make a complete revision of Personnel, 
Employment, Pay Roll and Individual Earning Records 
to properly calculate the payment of taxes as well as the 
collection of earnings’ tax from employees. Records must 
also be provided for determining the eligibility of em- 
ployees to participate in benefits and to compute the bene- 
fits payable. 

We have designed, and now have available from stock 
a complete set of forms which have been developed 
through consultation with Federal and State Bureaus. 
Descriptive illustrated Booklet sent free on request. 


procedure, as well as digest of Federal and State laws as 
affecting records will be mailed on receipt of $1.00, to 


cover preparation and mailing cost. 


FORMS AND BINDERS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
We regularly carry a wide range of record keeping 
equipment for all Pen and Machine Poster records. Spe- 
cial Pay Roll and other made-to-order forms supplied on 
short notice. Send for catalog showing complete line of 


Commercial Forms and Binders. 


THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 


4419 
Twenty-first St. 


Long Island City 
New York 


























